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OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

A NEW QUARTERLY 

Form, a Quarterly of the Arts, edited by Austin O. Spare 

and Francis Marsden. John Lane, London and New 

York. 

I can not imagine why this new international quarterly is 
called Form, unless it is meant as a form or style-book of 
various specimens of typography ; for the aspect of the period- 
ical reminds one of nothing so much as of specimen pages 
of typography and inks from The Inland Printer. The 
typography ranges from cold font type to many different 
varieties of hand-lettering. It is not quite exact to say that 
no two pages are alike, but of the verse at least it is true 
that no two adjacent contributions are printed alike; nor, in 
one instance, is one page confined to a single style of cal- 
ligraphy. Some of the poems are printed throughout in 
black ink; others with red titles and capitals. A poem by 
T. Sturge Moore is all in red, and in Charms, by W. H. 
Davies, we find the couplets alternately black' and red. 

With so much confusion to the eye it was difficult at first 
to do more than see the poems en bloc, and while in this 
mood I discovered that the best things in the magazine, as 
far as the graphic arts go, are Frank Brangwyn's woodcut, 
Charles Ricketts' lithograph, and the four small wood-cuts 
by Roald Kristian. Charles Shannon's composition for his 
circular wood-cut tries to go around with the circle and 
doesn't succeed. The full-page drawings by Austin O. Spare 
are pathetically "of the schools" — the kind of "good", utterly 
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lifeless drawings of which one sees hundreds in any school 
concours — with a little dash of symbolism, of very obvious 
allegory, thrown in. It is very Anglais. Likewise the sup- 
posed grotesques by Mr. Spare and by Philip Newston have 
no element of the grotesque about them. The grotesque 
is not — so far as the artistic or the aesthetic sense is con- 
cerned — either ugly, or evil. And all that is ugly is not 
grotesque. These drawings do not achieve the distinction of 
being evil. 

It is not surprising that Edmund J. Sullivan, in an 
article accompanying these drawings, mentions as a notable 
feature of the grotesque certain monstrosities of nature, such 
as the Siamese twins — or worse. But there is nothing gro- 
tesque about the botched jobs of nature. Mr. Sullivan says, 
"In nature the borderland of the 'funny' and absurd exists." 
But this is not true ; it is only in our perception, which is far 
from absolute, that the borderland exists. We have no right 
to assume that the Creator finds us any less funny and absurd 
than the dodo or the hippopotamus. Caliban would not have 
been a grotesque without Shakespeare. The grotesque is 
conditioned by the artist ; in the hands of the artist, it has the 
same elements of force, unity, beauty, strength, that his work 
which presents a more conventionally ordered conception of 
beauty reveals. The grotesque in art must, and can be, 
defined in terms of art. The grotesque in nature is gro- 
tesque only through art. 

But this subject is engrossing, and so might be that of 
"automatic drawing," on which notes are contributed by 
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Frederick Carter and drawings by Mr. Spare. One might 
take this more seriously if the results given promised more 
for art than for psycho-analysis. Mr. Carter also contributes 
several designs, not automatic. One of these, Rumors, could 
have been handled with much more force by one of The 
Masses artists — but I don't know how many people in Lon- 
don know The Masses. 

As for the rest of the magazine, Mr. Leonard Inkster's 
remarks on Imitation begin where they end — in a vague 
mist. Harold Massingham contributes a satiric sketch, 
called The Idealists Limited, and R. B. Cunningham Gra- 
ham an interesting impression of buying horses in South 
America for the war. Edward Eastaway has a good poem 
called Lob, presenting an essentially English pixy who re- 
appears in country lanes and other places through the cen- 
turies. I don't know, after all, whether one can say much 
more of the other poems than that they are respectively char- 
acteristic of their authors as one knows them. W. H. 
Davies' Charms is written in couplets obviously and inten- 
tionally reminiscent of Herrick or Blake. In The Visitor, 
however, under the mask of a conventional form, he gives us 
an image strikingly concrete and vivid, without bursting the 
old bottle ; no doubt it would delight the heart of an imagist. 
Harold Massingham's Recipe for an Imagist Poem fails to 
produce one. The poems of Walter De La Mare and T. 
Sturge Moore, one apiece, have a certain distinction. Other 
poems are by Laurence Binyon, Laurence Housman, J. C. 
Squire, Francis Burrows and Lady Margaret Sackville. Of 
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course I have kept the eight "new" poems by W. B. Yeats 
till the last. These at least would appease me for the 
lack of form that I find, on the whole, in Form. They did, 
and they do; for I found them none the less beautiful for 
beirig already familiar — they were published in the Feb- 
ruary, 1916, number of Poetry, and they are reprinted 
without a word of acknowledgment. A. C H. 

ARTIST VERSUS AMATEUR 

One would hardly expect to find in The Little Review 
such advice as that given by Mr. Harold Bauer in The 
Compleat Amateur, or How Not To Be An Artist, but it is 
precisely what one would expect of Mr. Bauer. And after 
all the delightful thing about The Little Review is its un- 
expectedness. When asked to write an article, Mr. Bauer 
said that writing was not his art. Nevertheless he gave some 
very pertinent — or impertinent — suggestions, among them 
the two following: 

"Le style fait I'homme." 

If you want to become an author, give up your life to the study 
of calligraphy; if a painter, devote yourself to the manufacture of 
paints and brushes; if a composer, commit to memory the number 
of notes in every standard classical work; and if a singer or instru- 
mentalist, spend your whole energy in the establishing of a "sound 
technical foundation." Emotional expression can then, if desired, 
be subsequently spread like treacle on bread over all these differ- 
ent stylic bases, this operation requiring neither skill nor expression. 

Personality; or, as some authorities have it, individuality. 

This is the greatest asset of the amateur. An artist is like every- 
body in the world. The book we read, the picture we see or the 
music we hear, which renders tangible our own dimly-felt thoughts 
and emotional stirrings, shows that we are in reality one with the 
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